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THE PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
CHRONICLE 


VOLUME VI + FEBRUARY 1945 + NUMBER 2 


JAMEs Boyp ’10 


1888-1944 


HE Editors dedicate this issue of the Chronicle to the memory 
Ts one of the most devoted friends that the Library, the Chron- 
icle, and the staff have ever had. James Boyd saw the Library 
through a poet’s eyes, sharpened with wonder and eager, un- 
answered questions. It was not to him merely an instrument or a 
machine or an inert accumulation of knowledge. It was this and 
much more. It was for him as for all others, though he saw it more 
clearly than most, a means of identification with the continuing 
mind and spirit of the race. A book was not merely a monograph 
or a social document or a work of art. It was a projection through 
time and space of the inviolable personality of a human being. 
What he thought about the inner spirit of man he thought also 
about books, the product of the inner spirit: 


The belief that leads to democracy is this: that every man has 
something sacred about him. This sacredness is held to be in- 
herent and perpetual: no ruler, no religion, no group of men, 
no government is justified in violating it. It is the first principle 
of man’s life and nothing takes precedence over it. 


The stout integrity of these words, echoing the phrases of a host 
of others from St. Augustine to Thomas Jefferson, gained lustre by 
the way in which he lived them—courageously, unselfishly, and 
with a sharp consciousness of the great liberal tradition to which 
he belonged. He is now, through his writings and his life, a proud 
and shining part of that tradition. In saluting him and what he 
stood for, the Editors can apply to his memory, with better reason, 
the great tribute that was spoken of Dr. Johnson: he qualified our 
minds to think justly. 


THE Epirors 
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James Boyd* 


BY STRUTHERS BURT 


HE death of a dear and intimate friend does a strange thing 

to the mind and heart. The personality, lost in the flesh, is 
recaptured suddenly in the spirit, and takes on a new, sharp, clear, 
essentialness, as if etched on the memory with the steel pencil of 
finality. Nothing any more can be taken for granted. It is done; that 
part of it. There can be no further temporary judgement. No fur- 
ther adjustment or discovery. The matter has come full-circle; is 
rounded; and now, if ever, you must assess that person, realize what 
he really was, what part he had in your life, because now so long as 
you live he will be constantly with you and intimately, no actual 
miles between. 

Always the person will be there, at your bidding, to be with you. 

The living go away. And when they are gone, they are away. But 
the dead come near, and so all the time, and unexpectedly, you hear 
their footsteps—always so individual—and the essential sound of 
their voices, and you see the especial look of their eyes, and their 
smiles, or their gravity. 

The first time I saw Jim Boyd was when I was a young instructor 
of English at Princeton, just back from Oxford, and he was an 
undergraduate. I had heard that there was an especially brilliant 
junior, a man who wrote far above the average, and then one day 
Jim Boyd came to see me. He had just been elected Chairman of 
The Tiger, Princeton’s comic weekly, my old job, and he wanted to 
discuss it with me. I remember it so well—that first meeting. It was 
spring, and all about Princeton was that sweet cool heavy greenness 
that is so much of Princeton’s spring; that, and the shadows of great 
trees. I was living at the time in an old house with a broad veranda, 
and we sat out on the veranda and talked all afternoon. What was 
supposed to be a short visit turned into a long one. Finally, he told 
me shyly that he had written some poetry and would like to show it 
to me. He knew that I wrote poetry. And I told him I would be glad 
to read it. And I was telling the truth, for I knew it would be good 
poetry, having talked to him all afternoon. 

After that I saw him a few times, and then I went away, went west 
to ranching, and he graduated and worked for awhile on a Harris- 
burg paper, in the Pennsylvania town near where he had been 


* This article originally appeared in The Pilot newspaper, published at Southern 
Pines, North Carolina for Friday, March 3, 1944. 
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born, and afterwards with Doubleday Page. I didn’t see him 
again until after the war, when I was living in a small old house 
on Mercer Street in Princeton with a comparatively new wife Jim 
had never seen, and two babies. He came unexpectedly; he was 
abrupt and concentrated and Scotch-Irish as he always was when 
he had something important to say. And what he wanted to talk 
about were some short stories he had written. Some stories, and 
some more poems. 

The mark was on him. He was a writer. No doubt about that. He 
had the stigmata. And his stories were true and beautiful. And so 
were his poems. And I knew that they would be published, and that 
a great writer had come into my house. He was shy and humble, the 
way all good artists are, and troubled, and elated. Troubled and 
elated when I told him what I thought. And then he stayed to sup- 
per and met my wife and two babies, and from then on he was a 
part of our lives, as we became of his. 

All the time he had been talking to me about his stories, he had 
been walking up and down, up and down, his hands in his trousers 
pockets; and always he did that when he was deeply stirred and 
thinking deeply. Lithe, slim, very concentrated, feeling for the 
exact word, probing for his thoughts; his long thin legs moving 
rapidly. 

He had seen and done a lot since we had last met. Like all of us, 
he had gone to war, but he had been one of the Americans who had 
been in terrible and active service. A First Lieutenant of a Medical 
Regiment, he had been on the Italian front and afterwards at 
St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne. He did not know then, nor 
until years later, that he had been mortally wounded and was to be 
a delayed war casualty. Somewhere in France or Italy he acquired 
the dreadful sinus infection that was to cause ten years of operations 
and suffering, and finally a little while ago, his death. During those 
last ten years, and I was with him often, he was one of the most 
gallant men I have ever seen. No one ever knew, except by using 
his imagination, what he was going through, and he was always 
cheerful and smiling, and witty, with that magnificent wit of his; 
and zestful; and each year busier than he had been the year before. 
Things were going along all right. The doctors were trying some- 
thing new and very hopeful. He happened to be one of the few 
people in the world upon whom penicillin, the last best hope, had 
no effect at all. 

But he had more than good health; he had tremendous energy, 
unceasing interest, intense enjoyment, what the French call “the 
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lance vital’; the swift rising up of the arrow of the spirit. And that 
is the essence of life and living, and the strength of them. 

I began to see more and more of him. When I was looking around 
for a place to live during the winters, a good place to write, he 
showed me Southern Pines, and I bought a place next to his, and 
there—during most of the winters—I have been ever since. I can see 
the eaves of his house now through the tall trunks of the long-leafed 
pines. It is like him; a lovely house, out-spreading, many sided, com- 
fortable, but dignified and filled with atmosphere. It was there, | 
think, that he was happiest. His family were North Carolinians to 
begin with, early settlers, and then a part of them had gone to 
Pennsylvania. But his father and grandfather owned a large tract of 
land in North Carolina and he came back to it like a native son. 
Something in the look of the land, its sparse and sunny beauty, 
something in the feel of the state, its combination of gentleness and 
hardness, pleased him. And then, in North Carolina, he could exer- 
cise to the full his Scotch-Irish love of managing land and his love of 
horses. 

The riding side of him is a beautiful example of his many inter- 
ests and of how he did well, and with all his heart, everything he 
did. He was one of the best horsemen I have ever seen. Light in the 
saddle as a cloud and yet firm as a surcingle. And he had beautiful 
hands, which many riders haven’t. But then he knew horses and was 
a horseman, not merely a rider. Just as he knew hounds and became 
one of the best known hound-men and master of hounds in the 
country. He and his brother Jackson Boyd, now a captain in the 
Marine Corps, organized and were joint-masters for years of the 
Moore County Hounds, and many friends came to hunt with them, 
and it was a fine hunt where people “rode to hunt,” and didn’t just 
“hunt to ride.” 

That is one picture of him; slim and in his pink hunting coat, 
vivid, immensely alive. And another I have is of him sailing a boat. 
He was a good sailor. I sailed a lot with him one summer in Maine. 
And a third, and perhaps the most cherished, is of hot Carolina 
evenings when we would sit out on the lawn of his house, the tall 
pines and the buttonwoods reaching up to the skies, and would talk 
and tell stories until the hot night grew cool with lateness. 

He was a superb story teller and a superb speaker; after-dinner or 
otherwise; precise, pointed, unbelievably witty, sardonic, and 
unescapably honest. 

In the summer he always wore white, and his crisp voice would 
take on a Southern drawl, and he seemed to expand and relax and 
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to become even more philosophic. And as a rule he had interesting 
people about; people from all over the world. He attracted people 
from all over the world. 

And beside him always was his graceful and intelligent and 
charming wife, a most determining factor in all he did. They were 
indeed a close-knit couple: They say writers make difficult hus- 
bands. He didn’t. I think he was the most considerate husband I 
have ever seen. So warm and so considerate that it stirred you. And 
he was an equally good father—to his two sons, one now in the Coast 
Guard, the other in the Army, and to his daughter. I watched him 
teach them how to ride, he taught them to sail and swim; again and 
again I came upon him in the evening reading great books to them. 

I wonder if people realize how exceptional all this is—this com- 
pleteness and roundness and aptness. ‘To take one instance. So far 
as I know, in all literary history only one other famous novelist was 
ever a master of hounds, Anthony Trollope. For this horseman and 
sailor and outdoor man, this gay and wise host, this constant and 
tender father, this lithe and quick American, was one of the busiest 
men alive. A hard working novelist; an energetic citizen; a very 
great patriot. From the moment this war began he was busy in New 
York and Washington. He was one of the organizers, he and Robert 
Sherwood, of the “Free Company” which broadcast in the first year 
of the war. He was a liberal, and two-fisted; and, when necessary, 
dour fighting man. His Scotch-Irish blood made him the last. A 
no-quarter man for the enemies of his country. Like his ancestors, a 
“long-rifle’”’ man mentally. 

I went with him on the trip he took—a long one—to eastern 
North Carolina when he was gathering material for his first novel, 
Drums; to my mind by far the best and most re-creating and 
human American historical novel ever written. As fine an historical 
novel as Henry Esmond, although to me the most perfect book he 
ever wrote was Long Hunt. For a long while we drifted through 
the warm and sleepy old towns of the east; Edenton and Washing- 
ton and Hertford and Elizabeth City and New Bern. And as we 
drifted down the lonely roads in a car or walked through the ceme- 
teries deep in ivy and moss, or visited the old plantations, we talked 
endlessly. And at night we talked. We talked a good deal about 
America and its past. Something came out of the earth and into us, 
I think, like the spirit in Walter De la Mare’s The Return. 

And yet essentially he was a poet, as most Scotch-Irish men are 
likely to be, especially if they have come to America, and as a good 
many novelists are likely to be, also. Fundamentally, and always, he 
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was a poet. And people don’t understand poets—good ones—for they 
are very observant, and logical and realistic people. The beauty 
they wish for, and work with, makes them see the world with a 
terrible clarity. They are both witty and anguished. And so I am 
more glad than I can say that these last two years after a long 
interval he turned to poetry again—the finest he had ever written. 
Deep, and profound, and deeply moving. It will be published in a 
book some day. I think the war, and America, and the death of a 
favorite nephew in the Pacific moved him beyond measure, al- 
though he was reticent. At all events, these last poems were about 
America; and one of the very last, which appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly, was about his nephew. And I am glad, since he had to 
die, that he died as he did. 

All this winter, living in New York to be near his doctor, he had 
been going down to Princeton over the week-ends to work with the 
British officers who are sent in detachments to that university to 
study American ways. And he was very popular with them because 
of his wit, and because of his knowledge, and also because he knew 
England so well and had so many English friends. After he gradu- 
ated from Princeton, and before the last war and his newspaper 
work, he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. Besides, he was an 
old soldier who had seen actual service. So he went down to Prince- 
ton, and he had dined with the British officers, and they were sitting 
about laughing and talking, and he was in the middle of a story 
when he fell forward. One of those famous and witty stories of his. 

But death makes everything very acute. It is a major operation. 
You who are left, are very sensitized. He had a quick crisp footstep, 
a quick crisp voice. A quick quizzical smile under his short 
mustache. 

All this is so much alive. 
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Answer, Sky* 


BY JAMES BOYD 


Waking at dawn in my friend’s house, 
I heard the sea, I heard the sea, 

And felt warmth as the sun’s first ray 
Fell bright on me, fell bright on me. 


The light in my high room was clear and new, 
I saw the sky, a white birch and the bay, 

I smelt salt air and watched, against the blue, 
The wings of sea-gulls rising to the day, 

d Curving up, sharp and true, 

To where the light came through. 


: | As I lay there, my blood, poor dumb blind thing 

. That lives its secret life apart from me, 

~ Began to stir itself, to mount and sing, 

a. | Speeded to joy by light and air and sea, 

ee | By birch-tree’s upward spring 

1“ | And every first bird’s wing. 

nb It could not last: the day’s clear morning sky 

ry Was darkened by the overcast of mind 

is. Which, roused from sleep, threw shadows such as lie 
On all who feel the weight of humankind 


And hear the muffled cry 
Of those who live and die. 


Yet not such shadows as there were before 

Or as, by evil fate, may be again, 

For, like the sea’s small sound against the shore 
That tells whoever hears it of the main, 

To my mind’s heavy store 

Now came this one word more. 


Though there is torment in man’s life 
To strike me dumb, to strike me dumb, 
What of this singing in my blood? 
Whence does it come? Whence come? 


* Reprinted through the courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons from Eighteen Poems 
by James Boyd, 1944, p. 16. 
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Away! Away!" 


BY JAMES BOYD 


NDER the bare oaks in front of the kennels the man stopped 
his Model-T Ford. It stood shivering until he shut the motor 
off. As he climbed out, the top trembled and swung. He knocked 
his hands together and looked at the oaks, black against the white- 
washed kennel fence, and at the silvery roof of the barn beyond. A 
hound spoke; he stopped knocking his hands and tucked them in 
the front of his jeans. Then he turned toward the stone house. His 
face was Clay below his black slouch hat, and under his thin mous- 
tache you could tell his teeth were rotten. He saw MacSherrill on 
the porch and started up the path between the dead rose bushes. 

“Howdy,” he said. “You want to buy a fox?” 

“No,” MacSherrill said. 

The man turned round and started back to the car. Below his 
sleeveless leather jacket his jeans were worn whitish on the seat. 
They were too short and they hiked up and down. 

He knocked his hands together and turned the engine over; it 
missed. MacSherrill dropped his morning paper on the porch. 

“Hold on,” he said. 

The man came back up the path and stood looking at MacSherrill 
over the porch rail. 

MacSherrill leaned forward. His pigskin gaiters creaked on his 
shoe tops, he did not look at the man, he looked down at his gaiters. 

“Where did you get him?” he said in a low voice. 

The man jerked his head like a bird. 

“Mountains yonder. Dove Cove.” 

“How old is he?” 

“It’s a sow. She’s growed.” 

“Is she sound?” 

‘““Garnteed. One toenail off, that’s all.” 

MacSherrill kept looking at his gaiters. The man, he knew, was 
looking at him. But with no meaning; as if they were both cows. 

“How much?” 

“Well, friend, times is hard—” 

MacSherrill reached in his pocket. He laid a five dollar bill on 
the porch rail. The man folded it in a wad. 

“Where you want her?” 


* This short story is printed from the early draft of a manuscript never sub- 
mitted for publication. 
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“Not here.” MacSherrill obliged himself to look at the man; his 
teeth were rotten sure enough. “Go on down towards Little Rodney 
and across the graded road. In a mile you’ll come to a red barn and 
a negro tenant-house with a hound pup chained in the yard. Ezra 
Taylor is the negro’s name. It’s on his mail box. Leave the crate 
there.” 

The man went back to the Ford. This time it started. MacSherrill 
picked up the paper. The fox was off the place. If that car had 
started the first time he wouldn’t have bought her. He stuck his 
hands in the pockets of his old cord breeches. It mighty near did 
start, too. 

He heard the kennel gate bang. Milton, the head negro, was 
coming to the house. He had strings tied around his trousers below 
the knees and a Fair Isle sweater that MacSherrill had given him 
eight years ago, with blue flannel patches on the elbows. He was 
light moving, bandy-legged and severe. Behind him the old lame 
hound, Tawney, limped with dignity; he looked up at MacSherrill 
and made a solemn movement with his white-tipped tail. At the 
place where the mountain man had reached the path he stopped; 
his grave gray-muzzled face dropped down, hung over the frosted 
stones with wrinkled studious brows. 

About the third dead rose bush from the house Milton took off 
his peaked cap; but with no deference. He had a quick mean little 
head like a snake’s. 

“Everything all right?” MacSherrill said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Raffle sound?” 

“Tried him on the long rope. He trotted out pretty glib.” 

“Better keep cold-water bandages on just the same.” 

“You aim to ride him Saturday?” 

“Yes. Lots of folks. Yankees down from New York; for Lincoln's 
birthday. It’s a holiday there.” 

“That's a good lookin’ horse if he don’t kill hisself.” 

“He’s all right. He’s got sense.” 

“Got sense. Just don’t give a damn.” 

“Well what about the hounds?” 

“All right. Joker been fighting again last night. I whipped him 
about it.’ 

“That's right.” 

“Yes, sir. Can’t have no more mameed cut up with his doin’s. 
Scarce of hounds right now.’ 

“That's a fact.” 
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MacSherrill looked down toward the road. Old Tawney, having 
trailed the mountain man to where the car had stopped, quartered 
the ground with slow methodical steps. He met the raw scent of 
gasoline and sneezed, flapping his ears under his chin. He recovered 
himself and stood reflecting. Then he reached up into the air and 
swung his muzzle in a trance-like quest. He opened his mouth and 
sounded his deep echoing note. An answer burst out behind the 
kennel fence, a clamor of squeals and roars and babbles that was 
cut off, sharp as a knife stroke, by Milton’s shout. 

“You hounds!” he said. ‘““That drive them crazy. Ain’t heard 
Tawney speak since he quit hunting.’’ He turned to MacSherrill. 
“Somebody been by here? Heard a car.” 

“A mountain fellow.” 

“He had a fox in that car,” Milton said. He looked at MacSherrill. 
“You buy him?” 

“No,” MacSherrill said. “Is there anything else?” 

“That feed bill man come by last evening.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Said he was going to wait till you come.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Said you was gone to Washington for a few days.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, sir. Reckon I better go over to Little Rodney for feed and 
such for a while.” 

“What's the matter with Burge’s in town?” 

“It’s all right, I reckon.” 

“Have any trouble there?” 

“No, sir. Couldn’t say trouble.” 

“All right. Better go to Little Rodney.” 

Milton went back down the walk. He did not put his peaked cap 
on till he got to the third rose bush again. But there was nothing 
respectful about it. “I sure would fire that negro,” MacSherrill 
thought, “if I could find another like him.” But to turn him off 
he’d have to pay him the wages he owed; have to pay him the money 
he had borrowed from him, anyway. He took a sheepskin coat from 
a nail on the white-painted stone wall. He might as well go over and 
see about things. 

The Buick’s nose, with a lap-robe over it, was looking out of a 
shed behind the house. He threw the lap-robe in the back. The seat 
was cold but the engine started right away. Old Tawney, standing 
by the kitchen, looked at him intently as he went by. “God damn,” 
he said in a low voice. “Why can’t you keep your mouth shut?” He 
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drove around the far end of his house and back along the country 
road. Behind the plank fence, the cedars in front of his white stone 
house looked black in the cold bright sun, the oaks in front of the 
kennels looked black, too, and the clay of the road and where 
the dead winter grass had been worn away was brick red. Down the 
gentle grade he could see a scope of country: melted frost made the 
fields of stubble wet and shiny: the top rails of the fences shone, 
too: the fields of winter wheat were dark maroon. 

It was a fine bold piece of country: no wire, all good fences and 
mostly grass clear to the mountains. Used to have some big runs 
over this country when his father had the hounds. But now there 
were no foxes. He couldn’t afford to hunt it right and so the farmers 
had taken to shooting them. Foxes had moved out to the mountains. 

Beyond the nearest dark-red ridge another shoulder, long and 
gray green, rose up as he rolled along. And far beyond it, where the 
checkered flecks of color and the lavender hedgerows blended to- 
gether, the mountains stood up sharp and dark. 

It could be a good country still. A better country than in his 
father’s day. More open, cleaner. And the foxes would come back, 
if they were given a chance—all this trapping, shooting; poison 
even. He struck a cold fist on the wheel. 

If things would never change; that’s what he’d ask. His father had 
hunted the country, shown great sport, lived off his land like a 
gentleman; grandfather too; and probably a lot more before that. 
The house was old and they'd always had it. Always kept hounds 
there too. But now, what with damage claims and shooting foxes 
—And a man now couldn’t even live off the land, let alone keep a 
pack of hounds. No, it was all changed and spoiled. Why? He knew 
how to farm and how to hunt a pack of hounds. He had been raised 
to it and it was in his blood. And it was all he did know or want to 
know. Why shouldn’t he be able to do it? Dodging feed bill men. 

Not only feed bill men. He still hadn’t caught up on his Buick 
payments. And Raffle: he’d have to do something about him or 
Rooney would come and take him away. He’d used up all the 
merchants in the country; he’d used up all his kinpeople, even 
Cousin Sue. One of these days somebody would start a move against 
him. Then they’d all come down and everything would go: the long 
narrow stone house, the barns, the fields, the spring house and the 
winter pasture, the hounds. The Jones brothers with their high hats - 
and four-piece band, out on the front lawn, auctioning it all off 
piece by piece. He’d be let save out something on his homestead 
exemption; he’d pick out some farm tools and his grandfather's 
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horse pistol and two good bitches—Tansy, probably, and Myrtle. 
Who would buy the place? Some town merchant; or a Yankee; or 
would the bank just take it over? God damn such a way of living. If 
he’d known what it all was coming to he’d have gone to West Point 
instead of being fired from the University. Might have been a 
Major by now. 

Far in to the right, against a dark high wood, the four columns of 
the old Kincaid place looked white.and pure. A Northern man had 
rented it. Named Tatum. He was thinking of buying it. That was 
different though; all the Kincaids were dead. The best thing that 
could happen would be to have that Tatum buy it. He was all 
right; didn’t know a thing in the round world about hunting and 
never would, but crazy over it and willing to put out the money. 
Big money. Only it had been a sorry season. Days sitting outside the 
woods in the cold or rain and Tatum there on one of his three 
thousand dollar hunters not knowing or caring about what the 
trouble was, just wanting a chance to ride at all those fences 
stretching down the valley. Meanwhile, of course, those real estate 
buzzards from round Shelby had got hold of him, told him what 
runs the Shelby County were having every day. And now Tatum 
wanted to have this Lincoln’s birthday meet right on his place. And 
draw the swamp and the wood around it so all his Northern visitors 
that didn’t ride could have a chance to see it. Sweet God Almighty; 
there hadn’t been a fox on the Kincaid place since the old Judge 
died. 

With a couple of big bounces he crossed the state highway and 
went on between stark elms to Ezra Taylor’s. The red barn was 
patched with weathered boards and pieces of tin. The cabin of 
squared logs was white-washed and so was the picket fence. You 
could see it was a pretty good sort of negro’s. He stopped and blew 
the horn. In the yard a blue-ticked hound pup, half grown, gave a 
sweet ringing bark and then curvetted and bowed himself down. 
He had been obliged to bark but it had been against his own better 
judgment. Ezra came out of the mouth of the red barn. He had 
been a preacher once and always wore a long black coat and a collar 
with no tie and a pair of gold spectacles that he had bought at the 
auction of Colonel Rawley’s place. His mustard-colored trousers 
were tucked into a pair of canvas leggings. 

“Ezra,” MacSherrill said, “did a man come by here?” 

Ezra came up to the car. He raised his woolen cap with earmuffs 
tied together on top. He set it back very straight on his gray head. 

“Yes, sir,” his voice was deep, and heavy with good judgment. 
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“She’s in the barn.”” He put a dark gray hand on the door handle. 
“Yes, sir,’ he looked away off with great concentration. ‘‘She’s in 
the barn.” 

“Whereabouts?”’ 

“In the calf stall.” 

“Well, you put her up in the back of the loft. Right now.” 

Ezra’s manner faded. “In the loft, Mr. Rad?” 

MacSherrill tapped the wheel with his finger. “If anybody asks 
you, you don’t know anything about this. Not a thing. Now 
listen. You know that rich Northern gentleman that’s rented the 
Kincaid place, Mr. Tatum?” 

“Yes, sir. Talk like maybe he’s going to buy that place and settle. 
Some say yes and some say no.” 

“Never mind. On Saturday we’re going to meet right on that 
place. Now listen. I’m going to try the woods in front of the house 
first and then the swampy bottom; there’s nothing there and ain’t 
been for years. When that’s over I come back up the hill and put 
into the big woods above the house. That will all take twenty 
minutes. That gives you time, while the folks are following me, to 
ride in on the back side with this fox in a bag. You can see the 
mountains from there. Head her right for them and give her a light 
switch as she leaves the bag.” 

The negro looked important; he ran his gray hand up and down 
the door-frame slowly as if he were polishing it. 

“Now,” MacSherrill said, “now.” He reached across the seat and 
gently thumped the negro’s hand with his fist. “You come out on 
the Taylor Town road and don’t let anybody see you come out of 
the woods. Then after that if anybody asks you, you’re on your way 
to Taylor Town to buy rations.” He shook a finger at the negro. 
“Two dollars I’m going to give you if you do just like I say. And if 
you don’t, you better leave this country right then.” 

“T surely will do my best,” the negro said gravely. “I surely will. 
Course I never done nothing like this before.” 

MacSherrill gave a short laugh. “Well, damn me, I never have 
myself. Anyhow you can keep your mouth quiet.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I wonder if that scoundrel will run.” 

“Well, sir, she looks mighty spry to me.” 

“Keep her warm and dry. Got some chicken for her? Plenty of 
water. Well.” He lingered hanging on the wheel and frowning. 
“That’s Saturday morning at ten. The Kincaid place. And don’t let 
Mr. Tatum or any of his people see you.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 
“Now,” said MacSherrill, “let’s go over this one time more.” 


In the sloping field in front of the Kincaid place it was a gather- 
ing of the countryside. Farm horses with trace marks cutting their 
winter coats, blood horses, their tails banged and something wrong 
about their legs, half-bred hunters, solemn and able, a calico pony, 
a couple of mules in blinders, some buggies and old cars. 

Up at the columned red brick house Mr. Tatum’s Northern 
visitors watched from the portico, like tourists; ladies in bright 
knitted dresses, with strings of pearls, stoutish men in golf suits, 
The last of the riders came out the big front door wiping their 
mouths and stealing glances at the white butler’s morning coat. 
Mr. Tatum had surely treated everybody well. Even the negroes 
were stomping and cackling at the kitchen wing; coffee and dough- 
nuts and a white maid to hand them out. They hushed their fuss 
as old Colonel Delavan, on his hightailed chestnut saddle horse, 
came by wriggling his white moustaches and swinging his thin legs 
in the hooded stirrups. Behind him, driving their fringe-topped 
surrey, came his second cousins, Miss Fannie, Miss Bella and Miss 
Chatham Gorrell. 

Down the slope MacSherrill hugged the worn saddle with his 
brown cord breeches and looked down at the pack. That Blue dog 
showed too many ribs; no way to put meat on him, tough, teeth 
worn down to nubs. Poor old Blue! The hound looked up, sorrow- 
ful and deferential, and made a single gesture with his tail. And not 
only Blue. They all ought to have more flesh, and a shine to their 
coats. They ought to have a feed of red meat for a change. Hounds 
couldn’t hunt forever on cracklings and corn pudding. 

He looked across the pack at Shirley Addison in his stained scar- 
let coat, his whippy body drawn up in a steeplechase seat, his whip- 
thong hanging down, one eye on the ears of the little old track 
horse he’d bought at Pimlico, the other on the hounds. Mr. Shirley 
Addison, gentleman farmer, and dealer in horses among strangers 
to the neighborhood. He was a good whip though. His boots were 
cracked and the tops were almost as black as the rest of the leg. His 
cap above his pale reckless face and light brown sideburns was 
turning greenish and the bow at the back was worn to a stump. He 
swung the thong up to his hand and chewed it. He stared at the 
hounds and at MacSherrill. 

“Rad,” he gave his pale smile, ‘‘that horse going to kill you some 
day.” 
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“He’s got four legs,’ MacSherrill said. ““That’s two more than 
ours. 
' ‘“Mine’s got a head on him,” Shirley said, “that’s one more than 
yours. Look coming.” 

The neat stout figure of Mr. Tatum was riding across the lawn. 
His dark green English suit was pressed, his black boots shone. The 
big bright chestnut shook his head against the heavy burnished 
curb. 

“Well, MacSherrill,” Mr. Tatum lay back on the reins with iron 
hands, ‘‘what’re we going to do today, hey?” his smooth pink face 
and small blue eyes were confident, obtuse and childlike. ‘““Haven’t 
been doing so much lately, you know. Oh, Addison. Hullo. I prom- 
ised these good friends of mine I’d show them something,” he 
waved a hand at the porch, the chestnut swung away. 

“Look out,’ MacSherrill said, “that horse is getting in among the 
hounds.” 

“That’s all right,” Mr. Tatum was hearty, “he can take care of 
himself. Much obliged just the same though. Moggridge!”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“I guess you boys can stand a little snifter. Might change your 
luck. Moggridge’ll take care of you. Come up here, horse.” Boring 
against the curb the chestnut jogged away. 

“Sweet Judas,” Shirley Addison said in a low tight voice. His 
tone cheered up. “Hot damn,” he said. ““Look coming.” 

Through the people on the hillside wound the English butler 
with a silver tray. He stopped unhappily at the edge of the pack 
while the hounds smelt the striped trousers of his morning coat. 

“Never mind me,” MacSherrill said. The butler lifted his tray to 
Shirley. Shirley swallowed the little glass of brandy. 

“Hold on, brother,” he said, ““come back here.” The butler came 
back. Shirley drank MacSherrill’s glass. ‘“‘Rad,” he said, “you missed 
two good drinks. No, one. You never had a chance for mine. Look 
here,” he said, ‘““how come you to meet here today?” 

“IT told Mr. Tatum I would. You know that.” 

“There never was a fox in this part of the country.” 

“Used to be.” 

Shirley gave his smile. ‘““Expect to find one today?” 

MacSherrill pulled a thick gold watch out of his yellow waist- 
coat pocket. It was time to move off. But he mustn’t seem in too big 
a hurry. He turned the horse with his weight and looked out across 
the country. The pale washed green of many pastures was broken 
only by the furry grey of roadside trees and hedge-rows and the deep 
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red of winter wheat fields. It was a fine bold open country, big but 
clean. All you needed was the horse and you could go, with nothing 
to stop you, to the mountains there against the sky; providing you 
had a fox. The sky was clear but soft and pearly and there was in 
the muffled sunlight and in the light breeze, warm and softly 
moist, a first hint of spring. There ought to be a scent. The hounds 
were getting restless. ‘They had smelt the crowd and the ground and 
the butler and found them barren. The warm wind was in their 
faces and they knew that today if they found a fox they could make 
him travel. 

“Shirley,” MacSherrill said, “we'll draw this little woods at the 
bottom first and then go on down the swamp.” 

Shirley turned his pale gray eyes to him, looping up the thong 
of his crop mechanically. “Rad,” he said, “there ain’t been a fox 
in there in twenty years.” 

“Oh well,” MacSherrill said, “‘it’ll give the folks something to 
look at, and settle these hounds down. They’re high today.” He 
took up on the reins. Raffle made a quick nip at the bit and then 
let go. “Look out, pups!” There was a surge away from Raffle’s 
forelegs. He closed his knees. “Come along, pups.” 

“Now then, pups,” Shirley said in a lifeless voice, “come along.” 
He turned bitter. “It sure will settle them down if we find a rabbit 
there.” 

“T’ll take the far side,” MacSherrill said, “you see that none of 
them don’t drift back up the hill.” 

At the gate in the fence around the woods he leaned out and 
unlatched it, too quick and smooth and quiet to give Raffle a chance 
to rear or swing away. He pushed with his crop handle on the gate. 
The hounds surged back and then swarmed through beside him. 
He clamped the cow-horn under his arm and dove into the thicket. 
“Hi pups, go in! Hi pups, pups, puppies!” They vanished. He 
worked on into the open woods. 

Outside he could hear the voices of the field and the gentle rum- 
ble of their horses, and once he heard the crack of Shirley’s whip on 
the hillside and his cold voice. “You, Belle!” 

A hound showed now and then in tle underbrush, looked at 
him intently and went on. By now that scoundrel Ezra ought to be 
in the hill-top woods. He ought to be shaking her out right now. 
‘Hi pups, go in!” But what if she hung a toe in the bag and lamed 
herself? What if she was lame anyhow? He should have looked. A 
damn fool trick. ““Hi pups!” 

Or if she wouldn’t run? There was no way of telling that, he’d 
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heard folks say. A dropped fox might do anything. Even squat there 
till they killed him. Good God Almighty! “Hi pups!” 

He was a fool to try it. Why had he bought her? What good 
would it do? And to run a risk of being made a fool of. If only she’d 
run. If she’d run he’d get to their heads and save her. The first good 
check he’d swing them wrong. Then everybody would be happy. A 
couple of good miles. That was all he asked. pup-pup-puppies!” 

Ahead he saw the light at the edge of the woods and the yellow 
of the swamp. On this side instead of a gate there was a bar-way 
with four slip-rails. He didn’t want to jump it, he had a notion right 
at that moment that he might get a fall. He slid to the ground and 
dropped three rails. The big brown horse would not lead over, he 
flattened his ears and hung back on the bridle. The son of a ----. 
The dirty ------. The lousy -----. MacSherrill let the last rail down; 
the horse walked through. 

Back in the saddle, he wished he’d jumped those rails. If the 
horse had turned over it would have put an end to the whole busi- 
ness. He could have pretended he was hurt. “Hi pups, hi!” 

He was on the far side of the swamp now. He could see the stir- 
ring of the dead yellow grass and the bare reddish bushes as the 
hounds worked through it. Across from him in the great big pasture 
below the Kincaid place the field were watching him. Some of the 
foot people had come down and the Gorrell girls in their surrey. 
“Hi pups, push him!” He was in for it now. Well, what of it? These 
hounds had not had a real good run on fox for three weeks now. 
They wouldn’t work forever on nothing. And he couldn’t live for- 
ever on nothing either. That feed-bill man would find him. And 
then they’d all come down on him. He’d have to have some help. 
And Tatum was the man. A good run was all he needed. One good 
run right from the place. “Hi, puppies!” He watched the swamp- 
grass shake as they worked through it. He passed the last trees and 
was in the open. 

Far up the hill below the woods, against the red of the Taylor 
Town road, he saw a negro on a mule. That Ezra, right in the road 
—Good God Almighty. As he looked the figure pointed once across 
the valley toward the mountains. That damn fool negro preacher. 
He picked up the cow-horn from under his arm. 

“Hi pups,” he blew a single low note and dropped down a bank 
onto the road where it crossed the swamp. He just dared to steal 
one more look to the high hill. The negro on the mule was gone. 
“Stop em, Shirley.” His voice was hearty. “Come along, pups.” 

Black to the bellies, they struggled out of the swamp and fell in 
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behind him shaking bright mist from their hides. He started up the 
road toward the high hill. “Come along, pups, come, come!” 

When he had reached the big dark unfenced woods above the 
Kincaid place he turned his horse’s head away toward the ridge 
beyond and stopped him. He waved his hand toward the woods and 
gave a holler. The pack flowing behind him on the road turned off 
and climbed the bank. He sat still, listening. 

There was only the light bustle of the hounds among dead leaves 
and back on the road the low thump of hooves on clay. Already far 
along the low side of the woods Shirley’s little track horse was 
lightly galloping. It never took that boy long to get where he be- 
longed. But could they hunt that fox’s line? Or if they hit it heel- 
way and ran it back to where old Ezra had dropped her? And then 
they’d hit the mule tracks and maybe run them down the road to 
Taylor ‘Town. And if they ever caught that negro, stinking of 
fox, they’d try to eat him and the mule alive. God Almighty! 

A high ecstatic quaver—Little Cobweb. And then old Ranter’s 
great coarse moan. He clamped his legs and jumped the bank. The 
chorus hit him as he ducked the branches. It rolled away from the 
ridge. He cursed and battled for the lumber road. They had it 
right and they were moving. Far, far away he heard Shirley’s long 
high scream. He fought with dog-wood, beech and sassafras and 
burst out on the lumber road. Clouting the wet leaves under foot, 
he heard the jangle of bell notes fly ahead of him. Oh man, but 
they were running. He swung the horn up and stood in his stirrups. 
“Wha-wha-wha-wha! Wha-wha-wha-wha!” he blew. A_ frantic 
hound, young Redjack, dove from the bushes, flattened his back 
and raced beside him silently. Far off in open country he heard the 
faint and trailing cry, “Away-away-away!” Come on, you horse. Did 
these woods last forever? 

In a blaze of sunlight he coasted clear; the great wide scope of 
valley hit him. Far down the slope, three fields away, he saw the 
fleck of Shirley’s coat and the pack, smooth flowing dots, another 
field ahead. The brown horse’s hocks came under him, he let him- 
self down full blast and took off running at the first low fence. 
With a shock he landed way down in the field and went to gallop- 
ing again. More grass. A stone wall and field of pebbly stubble that 
clung and slowed him. He couldn’t gain on them. 

In the bottom now he lost them. He stood in his stirrups and 
cocked his head to shake the wind of riding from his ears. He 
couldn’t hear them. He rode at a fence between two close-set elms, 
mean place, and had more grass and a nice wall with a rail on top. 
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He topped a rise of ground and there they were, swinging slowly 
one field ahead, silent and hunting hard. Shirley was sitting still, his 
head craned forward, a hand cocked on his hip. A hound spoke. 
Cobweb again, the little squealy-mouth. They wheeled and started 
racing. 

The fence between them was a double, old rails on both sides of 
a sunken country lane. The brown horse took a look while he short- 
ened his stride. As he landed he gave a kick at the roadway and 
dove out the other side through a splintering rail. Shirley’s scarlet 
coat was just going out at the other end. He’d catch them now. He 
could see them waver and hover in their flight. The brown humped 
over the last fence and brought him down a long field spotted with 
manure. Shirley turned his white face. 

‘Where you been? See this horse at that double?” 

MacSherrill had his cap off as he strode on by. He pointed with 
it at the manure. 

“Don't sit there! Hold ’em on! Come along, pups! Pups! Pups!” 
Here was a gate; not shut; beyond the grass was clean. “Pups— 
Pups!” ‘They coasted through around him and spread out at a 
canter, like a fan; their noses hung below their swinging shoulders. 
On the left young Redjack turned and started running. He opened 
—“A-houf-houf!” 

“Oh, hark to Redjack! Hark to him, puppies!” Racing they 
flowed together with whimpers and half choked squeals. “Hi pup- 
pies, hi!”” ‘They swung to the line, like steel dust to the magnet. 
They straightened out. The whimpers rose and burst in a jangling 
torrent. The mottled backs were flowing, trailing shouts and bugles. 
He whipped the horn up to his puckered mouth. “Wha-wha-wha- 
wha! Wha-wha-wha-wha!”’ Oh pups and little bitches, oh flowing 
speed and music! All that they needed in the whole round world 
was just a fox to hunt. 

They were settled to it now and no mistake. He’d show that 
Shirley a thing or two. Way back he heard the crash of rails. There 
came the field. 

Now they were tied to the line, coasting across the valley. Noth- 
ing to do but sit and watch them and let the fences flow beneath 
his feet. There was a herd of frightened cattle once, and once a 
field of tender winter wheat and a farmer cursing; a stream with 
cut-banks, that he floundered through, a man that stood on the roof 
of his sedan and waved and hollered, and a flight of angry crows 
against the sky. 

The white plank fences of a stock farm, thin and high; between 
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elder bushes, a grass lane, soft green and watery; a stone wall that 
dropped him on an iron country road. Was that the fringed top of 
the Gorrells’ surrey, galloping? Out of the grass beside the road, 
over vines and rotten railings and past a stone kitchen and washing 
on a line. Then two wide open gates and a mile of last year’s corn 
stubs, mean short spikes in mushy loam. At the end a bar-way with 
nice light slip rails. But no time to let them down. The brown got 
right in under them and went straight up with a twist. You fool, 
you sorry stinking fool. Whyn’t you look, you—Here was a stone 
wall. You jughead, you can see that, can’t you? 

He was facing rising ground; the mountains towered above him. 
In this piece of country the fences had fallen down, there were gaps 
a’plenty. He could breathe and watch the mottled flying cloud and 
hear their chime. 

As they moved on up through rising pasture lands he kept an eye 
ahead to see if he could view the fox. ‘They checked abruptly, swung 
fast all together, hovered, wheeled all together and straightened out. 
The sweet melodious note was changed, they were chopping it 
short in fierce hard shouts. The old hounds had turned silent and 
were moving up in front. They knew. He looked ahead and caught 
a fleck of red that vanished over a ridge. He took a hold of Raffle; 
they were going to catch that fox. His fingers slacked off. Just before 
she made the mountains where she came from. 

The cry stopped. The pack had shut their mouths and were rac- 
ing up a rocky shoulder. Now he could see her. Ahead like a sick 
red cat she was dragging; her muzzle hung, her mouth was open, she 
hooked herself along with hunched high shoulders, her wet brush 
and her dead legs trailed behind. She reached the far end and 
crawled through the bottom of a boundary fence. While the silent 
pack were flowing over the top rails she crept on steadily up a long 
stumpy pasture. 

At a stump she turned and gave a little high scream. The flat 
hard-running pack rolled over her. 

He took a pull on Raffle: high rails against the light. High rails 
right up the hill and beyond, in the stumpy ground, the frantic pack 
that tugged and fought with bitter growls. Then at the last he 
kicked him. The big horse dropped his head and raised his giraffe 
withers into MacSherrill’s face—bang! bang! 


It was right around his loins, the knives and fire, the sickening 
gnawing of the pulp. He’d vomit if he dared. He smelt a sharp 
aroma, the hounds, stinking of fox, were sniffing at him. Far off he 
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heard Shirley’s voice, small and cold. “You hounds, keep back 
there!” The voice came closer, “Rad, can you hear me? Don’t try to 
move. You lay still till Doc Beasly comes.” 

The dark mountains loomed, the gray sky weighed him down. He 
was trapped and mangled in a dark world. And it was cold. He felt 
Shirley laying his own old scarlet coat on top of him. 

Here came the veterinary on the patched-up Gold Cup horse and 
the pig-tailed girl on the horse no one would ride. He could hear 
the others coming and the whistle of Cap’n Longstreth’s windy 

ay. 

e Bchind him he heard a voice, ‘‘Mister MacSherrill, are you hurt?” 
He brought his eyes back to a focus. The pain made a hard bright 
lens through which he saw, sharp and huge, Mr. Tatum, the 
Northern man. His hat was dented and his English riding suit was 
red with clay. A thorn scratch marked his smooth pink face and his 
radiant child-like trembling smile. He was almost crying. “Are you 
all right?” 

He took what breath he dared and made his voice sound strong. 
“Just fine, Mr. Tatum.” 

“Thank God, Mister MacSherrill,” he took MacSherrill by the 
hand. “This is the finest day of my life, my friend. Yes sir, the great- 
est day. Never knew hunting could be anything like this. Yes sir, 
this settles it. Say, are you all right?” 

Once more he wrestled with his tight dead chest. The words 
came out. “Just fine.” 

“Good. That’s good. Well sir, this settles it. It looks like I was 
going to stay right here for keeps.” 

“That would be mighty nice.” The words were loud, tremen- 
dous; they crashed above the ringing in his ears. 

Mr. Tatum laid a hand on his shoulder. “Oh, excuse me. I guess 
that’s kind of tender. But look here. It may not be the time to men- 
tion it. But I guess there’s always the cost of everything to think of.” 
Mr. Tatum turned red. “‘Well, I don’t know the rules and I don’t 
want to butt in. You know. But I’m no piker either. I want to do 
my share.” 

“Well that’s mighty nice, Mr. Tatum.” 

“Just say the word, friend. There’s only one thing I ask. I’d like 
to count on having you meet at my place every Lincoln’s birthday.” 
He started to give MacSherrill’s shoulder a pat, then took his hand ~ 
down. “A great day. I want to make it an anniversary.” 

“Shirley,” MacSherrill held his belly tight and made the words 
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with care, “you got the brush? Bring it here. Mr. Tatum,” he said, 
“I’d be mighty pleased if you'd hang that over your fireplace.” 

“Great governor,’ Mr. Tatum took off his punctured hat. “I 
never expected anything like this.” He took the chewed wet brush 
in his hands and stared at it like a crystal gazer. MacSherrill turned 
his sick eyes to the hounds. He had surely gotten away with murder. 
He looked at the stump where the vixen had made her stand— 
murder. 

On the road he heard more horses coming. He made out the gait 
of the Colonel’s saddle horse and the heavy feet of Uncle Dunc’s 
half percheron. There were low calls and murmurs and the wheels 
of the Gorrell girls’ surrey, galloping. They were around him now. 
More coats came over him, he heard them mutter. “Damn. That 
Yankee pestering him . . . Rad, take it easy . . . don’t you move.” 

He heard a laboring motor and the bang of an auto door. Then 
he could smell the cigars in Doc Beasly’s vest. Far off more words. 
Oh, God, why did they always have to talk? 

“How is he, doc?” 

“Doc, that horse rolled right clean over him.” 

“Sure did. And then rolled back and lay on him.” 

Doc Beasly stood up. “Get me my bag. Whose Ford is that? Well, 
you drive into town and get the ambulance. Much obliged, son.” 

A bag clicked open. Little bottles clinked. Doc Beasly rummaged 
in the bag. “Now hold still, son.”” He felt Doc Beasly’s stubby, 
fumbling hands and then the sharp sting of the needle. He licked 
his lips. They were caked and sour. Above, the mountains stood up 
dark and heavy. Beyond his feet, the grass was torn up around the 
stump and there was a scrap of fur. 

It was flowing through him now, a tide of thin soft numbness 
from Doc Beasly’s needle. He worked his lips to loosen them. 

“Give me some more of that stuff, Doc,” he said, “I feel so mean.” 
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James Boyd: A Checklist 


I. BOOKS 


1. [rule] | Drums | [rule] | By | James Boyd | [type-ornament] | [rule] | 
Charles Scribner’s Sons | New York. London | 1925. 

First edition. 4 leaves, 490 p. Green cloth. Advance copies, pub- 
lisher’s file copy and deposit copies at the Library of Congress have 
the imprint New York. London. Copies of a later printing have New 
York only as place of publication. Of the first edition 255 sets of 
sheets were sold to the H. R. Huntting Company to be bound in 
buckram; these were distributed sometime after the publication of 
the regular Scribner edition. 

First English edition. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, London, Scrib- 
ner, 1928. 

—, Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, New York, Scribner, 1928. 

—, Revised edition of 525 de luxe copies signed by the author and 
the illustrator, N. C. Wyeth, New York, Scribner [1928]. 

—-, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1929 (Novels of Distinction). 
—, With an introduction by Henry Seidel Canby, New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1936 (Modern Standard Authors). 

—, 50 pts .., Talking Books [includes The Miracle by Walter 
Duranty, 2 pts.] 2 v. 25 records. 


2. Marching On | By | James Boyd | Author Of | “Drums” | [line-cut 


from pen and ink drawing] | New York | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 
1927. 

First edition. 3 leaves, 426 p. Green cloth. 

First English edition. London, Heinemann, 1928. 
—, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1931 (Novels of Distinction). 

3. Long Hunt | By | James Boyd | Author Of | “Drums” | and “March- 
ing On” | [line-cut from pen and ink drawing] | New York | Charles 
Scribner’s Sons | 1930. 

First edition. 3 leaves, 376 p. Green cloth. 
First English edition. London, Jarrold, 1931. 
—-, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 

4. Roll River | By | James Boyd | [type-ornament] | New York | 
Charles Scribner’s Sons | 1935. 

First edition. 5 leaves, 604 p. Dark blue cloth. Design in green on 
spine and front cover. 

First English edition. London, Jarrold, 1936. 
—-, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1937 (Novels of Distinction). 

This appeared serially under the title, Dark Shore, in Scribner’s: 
95:332-340 (May, 1934); 95:400-406 (June, 1934); 96:16-21 (July, 
1934); 96:89-94 (August, 1934). 

5. Bitter Creek | By | James Boyd | New York | Charles Scribner's 
Sons | MCMXXXIX [the whole enclosed in a single line of rules]. 
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First edition. 4 leaves, 422 p. Illustrated lining papers. Brown cloth, 
First English edition. London, Heinemann, 1940. 
—, 3 v. Louisville, Kentucky, American Printing House for the 
Blind, 1939. Braille 2. 
—, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1941 (Novels of Distinction), 
This appeared serially in the Saturday Evening Post: 211:5-7+ (Oct. 
15, 1938); 211:18-19+ (Oct. 22, 1938); 211:20-21+ (Oct. 29, 1938); 
211:20-21+ (Nov. 5, 1938); 211:26-27+ (Nov. 12, 1938); 211:28+ 
(Nov. 19, 1938); 211:27+ (Nov. 26, 1938); 211:26+ (Dec. 3, 1938). 


. [vignette] | The Free Company presents . . . | One More Free Man | 


By James Boyd. 
(The Free Company presents . . . of the above in white). 
Issued in an edition of 1000 copies in blue printed wrappers by 
The Free Company, New York, 1941, 24 p. (presented as a broadcast 


of the Free Company Series by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on March 16, 1941). 


7- Mr. Hugh Dave MacWhirr | Looks After His | $1.00 Investment | 


In | The Pilot Newspaper | [type-ornament] | And | Contributes Gen- 
erously | Of His | Time And Thoughts | [type-ornament] | With an 
introduction By | James Boyd | Publisher Of The Pilot | [type-orna- 
ment] | Published By | The Pilot, Inc. | Printers Publishers | South- 
ern Pines, N.C., 1943 [the whole surrounded by a type-ornament 
border). 

First edition. 1 leaf, 64 p. Red paper covers with type-ornament 
border. [These essays appeared in The Pilot (Southern Pines) Oct. 
31, 1941-1942]. 


. Eighteen Poems | by | James Boyd | half-tone from pen and ink 


drawing | New York | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 1944. 

First edition. xv p., 1 leaf, 30 p. Green cloth. Contains a foreword 
by Paul Green. [Posthumously published]. 

Contents: Wedding Anniversary; A Reckoning; Christmas, 1942; 
The Black Boys; Exit Smiling; Sometimes A Child; Song For The 
Silent; To A Butterfly; Sonnet; Love Still Has Something; Answer, 
Sky; Now That The Clouds Of War; The Meteorites; Christmas, 
1943; Casualty; Long Distance, 1944; Civilian Night Song; Echoes 
Of Earth. 


II. ARTICLES AND SHORT STORIES 
IN PERIODICALS 


University Life Here and Abroad. Harrisburg Telegraph (Nov. 8, 


1912, p. 7, columns 1-4). 


Beginner’s Thoughts on Buying a Hunter. Country Life 38:70-72 


(Sept., 1920). 


Bird-Shooting with a Camera. Country Life 38:34-41 (Sept., 1920). 
Starting a Pack. Country Life 39:57-58 (Feb., 1921). 
Old Pines. Century 101:609-618 (Mar., 1921). 
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Some Notes on Hunting Togs. Country Life 40:48-49 (June, 1921). 

Sound of a Voice. Scribner’s 70:214-222 (Aug., 1921). 

Beginner’s Thoughts on Crossing a Country. Country Life 40:40-41 
(Sept., 1921). 

Elms and Fair Oaks. Scribner’s 70:620-624 (Nov., 1921). 

Out of the Mist. Pictorial Review 23:16, 28 (Jan., 1922). 

Learning the Craft. The Editor 56:25-26 (Jan. 28, 1922). 

Superman. Harper's 144:423-432 (Mar., 1922). 

Uan the Fey. Atlantic Monthly 129: 790-796 (June, 1922). 

Verse on the Window. Ladies Home Journal 39:10-11 (Aug., 1922). 

Luck. Scribner’s 73:173-178 (Feb., 1923). 

Shif'less. Pictorial Review 24:14-15, 36, 38 (Feb., 1923) [Also appeared 
in As We Are, compiled by Walter B. Pitkin, New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1923]. 

House of Blocks. Century 106:734-740 (Sept., 1923). 

The Rise and Fall of the Old Southern Illusion. Brentano’s Book Chat 
6:19-22 (Sept.-Oct., 1927) [Reprinted in Princeton Alumni Weekly 
28:71 (Oct. 14, 1927)]. 

Tastes in Fiction. Outlook 147:249-250 (Oct. 26, 1927). 

Fox-hunting Accounted for; the Appeal of the Chase from the Point 
of View of the General Public, the Huntsman and the Fox. Vanity 
Fair 30:41+ (Mar., 1928). 

Free Rein to Folly; the Opportunities in Various Sports—Notably Fox- 
hunting—for the Tyro and the Pretender. Vanity Fair 30:75,98 
(April, 1928). 

Humoresque. Scribner’s 83:449-457 (April, 1928). 

Story of the Richard-Serapis Fight. World Review 8:8-9,15 (Feb. 4, 
1929). 

Prospect for American Literature. Outlook 152:587+ (Aug. 7, 1929). 

American Hunting and English Standards. Cavalry Journal 21:117- 
124 (1931). 

Bloodhound. Scribner’s go:209-211 (Aug., 1931). 

Gizzard of a Scientist. Scribner’s 92:327-332 (Dec., 1932) [Also appeared 
in Nelson College Caravan, compiled by A. P. Hudson and others, 
New York, Nelson, 1936]. 

Civic Crisis. American Mercury 41:468-480 (Aug., 1937). 

A Man in Town [Tribute to Sherwood Anderson]. Story 19:88-91 
(Sept.-Oct., 1941). 

Mr. Hugh Dave MacWhirr Looks After His $1.00 Investment in the 
Pilot Newspaper. (The Pilot Oct. 31, 1941-1942). 

Strategy for Negroes. Nation 156:884-887 (June 26, 1948). 

What America Means. The Pilot Aug. 13, 1943 [Written for the Writers’ 
War Board for Publication in foreign newspapers and magazines]. 

South and the Fight. Atlantic Monthly 173:53-59 (Feb., 1944). 

Democracy. The Pilot June 25, 1943 and Mar. 24, 1944 [Written for 
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the Writers’ War Board]. A portion of the article as it appeared in 
Arabic in a Cairo newspaper together with the English translation 
was used editorially in The Pilot Feb. 25, 1944. 

Horses in the Sky. Harper’s 188:450-457 (April, 1944). 


III. POEMS IN PERIODICALS 


Song for the Silent. Atlantic Monthly 171:87 (May, 1943) [Included 
in Eighteen Poems]. 

Civilian Night Song. Harper’s 187:544 (Nov., 1943) [Included in Eight- 
een Poems]. 

Wedding Anniversary. Ladies Home Journal 60:91 (Nov., 1943) [In- 
cluded in Eighteen Poems]. 

Echoes of Earth. Atlantic Monthly 173:67-68 (May, 1944) [Included 
in Eighteen Poems]. 

To a Butterfly. Atlantic Monthly 173:96-97 (Jan., 1944) and Scholastic 
45:20 (Oct. 2, 1944) [Included in Eighteen Poems]. 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO COLLECTIONS AND INTRODUCTIONS: 


As We Are, compiled by Walter B. Pitkin, New York, Harcourt Brace, 
1923. 

Contains: Shif'less, p. 1-17. 

Hunting Sketches, by Anthony Trollope, with an introduction by 
James Boyd, New York, Gosden Head, 1933. Limited to 950 copies. 
Contains: Introduction, p. ix-xx. 

Old Bethesda, by Bion H. Butler, With an introduction by James Boyd, 
New York, Grosset and Dunlap, [c. 1933]. 

Contains: Introduction, p. xi-xvii. 

The Siege of Boonesboro as Depicted by Stanley Arthurs and Inter- 
preted by Fifty Authors, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. 

Contains: The Siege of Boonesboro, p. 94-96. 

Nelson College Caravan, compiled by A. P. Hudson and others, New 
York, Nelson, 1936. 

Contains: The Gizzard of a Scientist [pt. 3], p. 203-212. 

r5oth Anniversary 1790-1940 Newville, Pennsylvania, With a Foreword 
by James Boyd, no place, no publisher, 1940. 

Contains: foreword, [1 p.]. 

The Free Company Presents ... A Collection of Plays about the Mean- 
ing of America. With an Introduction by James Boyd, Chairman. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, [c. 1941] [Presented by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Mar. 16, 1941]. 

Contains: Introduction, p. v-ix; One More Free Man, by James Boyd, 
p. 87-115; Above Suspicion by Sherwood Anderson, p. 269-301, edited 
by James Boyd. 
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LETTERS AND Book REVIEws: 


‘Saturday Review of Literature; As the Soldier Sees It [John W. Thoma- 


son, Red Pants. Elliot W. Springs, Nocturne Militaire. Leonard Na- 
son, Three Lights from a Match], 32:880 (June 4, 1927). 

New York Times Book Review; Letter concerning review of Slag by 
John McIntyre. Nov. 27, 1927. p. 26 column 1. 

Princeton Alumni Weekly: William E. Brook, Lee of Virginia, 32:592 
(April 8, 1932). 

Princeton Alumni Weekly: Gordon Hall Gerould, How to Read Fic- 
tion, 37:724 (May 28, 1937). 


The editors of the Chronicle wish to express grateful appreciation 
to Malcolm O. Young and Miss Helen C. McLaury of the Princeton 
University Library Staff, for the labor involved in compiling this check- 
list and to acknowledge the aid and suggestions so kindly offered by 
Mrs. James Boyd and Hugh MacNair Kahler ’o4. 


Included among the manuscripts of James Boyd, deposited in the 
Princeton University Library by Mrs. James Boyd, are several which 
bear evidence that they may have been published. The manuscripts in 
question are: an essay, entitled A HOUND FOR AMERICA and five short 
stories, THE LUMBEE RIVER (07 MIDWINTER CANOEING), THE FLAT TOWN, 
BARS, TOWER BUILDERS (OT UPPER REACHES), and SLIM JIM. Any clues as to 
the possible appearance in print of the above mentioned titles would 
be very much welcomed. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


Mrs. Marie Kimball, author of Jefferson: The Road to Glory and 
various other scholarly works, to say nothing of various essays and 
cook books, has generously prepared the following note on two 
interesting volumes of Sophocles presented to the Library by Henry 
N. Paul ’84. Mrs. Kimball comes from a notable family of scholars 
and we are proud to welcome her as a contributor to the Chronicle. 
We are also grateful for the charitable anonymity with which she 
has protected the author of the assumption that the notes in the 
volumes were in Jefferson’s handwriting. The Librarian, however, 
has come forward with the confession that it was he who assured 
Mr. Paul, unhesitatingly, that the notes were written by Mr. Jeffer- 
son. In his plea of confession and avoidance, nevertheless, he says 
that the hour was late, there had been a very pleasant and stimulat- 
ing evening at the Shakspere Society, and he was naturally excited 
(and no doubt misled) by the indubitable evidences that the vol- 
umes had once belonged to Mr. Jefferson. Besides, he protests, the 
handwriting is remarkably similar to that of Mr. Jefferson, so much 
so that it might have continued to be regarded as his if Mrs. Kimball 
had not brought forth her conclusive proofs to the contrary. The 
notes might even have been published in the definitive edition of 
Jefferson’s papers which the Librarian is editing. At this point the 
Librarian, visibly shaken, expressed a sense of gratitude to Mrs. 
Kimball even more profound, if possible, than that entertained by 
the Editors—the kind of gratitude felt by one rescued narrowly 
from an impending danger. The Editors, acting as judge and jury, 
recommend clemency. 

They also recommend that anyone owning books that once be- 
longed to Thomas Jefferson (identifiable by the method described 
by Mrs. Kimball) immediately communicate the fact to Miss Milli- 
cent Sowerby of the Library of Congress. Miss Sowerby is com- 
piling as complete a catalogue as can be made of the three libraries 
formed by Mr. Jefferson. This useful undertaking, to be published 
by the Library of Congress, will provide historians with a record of 
the books that possessed and were possessed by the learned and 
versatile third President. 
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NOTES ON THE JEFFERSON SOPHOCLES 


The Princeton University Library recently received as a gift 
from Henry N. Paul ’84 two volumes that came from the library of 
Thomas Jefferson. They are the tragedies of Sophocles, in Greek 
and Latin, bearing the imprint Cantabrigiae, Excudebat Joannes 
Field, Celeberrimae Academiae Typographus. 1665. The books 
have Jefferson’s so-called ‘‘secret mark,” a T inscribed before the I 
on the signature bearing that letter, and a J after the signature T. 
From Jefferson’s manuscript catalogue in the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, in which he indicates the books he owned before going 
to Europe, we learn that these books were purchased while he was 
abroad. They may well have been among those he bought either 
from the book dealer Van Damme, in Amsterdam, or Koenig, in 
Strassburg, from both of whom he acquired editions of this period 
of other classical writers. In March, 1788, Jefferson wrote to John 
Trumbull, the painter, who frequently executed commissions for 
him in London, to let him “know who is the book seller for classical 
authors in London, the most curious and copious, of whom one 
may get the particular editions they would wish.” He was already 
in touch with Lackington and John Stockdale, who had published 
the English edition of the Notes on Virginia, but no bill for these 
books has come to hand from this source. 

Sophocles was not among the Greek authors whom the youthful 
Jefferson transcribed in his commonplace book. There we find 
selections from Anacreon, Quintius Smyrnaeus, Homer, and Eurip- 
ides. The manuscript catalogue of his books made in 1783, however, 
includes three entries for Sophocles, two of which are checked as 
having already been acquired. These are Sophocles Gr. Lat. Johnson 
2v. 8, and Franklin’s Sophocles, 2 v. in 4'°. While abroad he pur- 
chased two more editions, the one in hand and Scholia-Sophocles. 
When Jefferson sold his library to Congress in 1815, the various 
editions of Sophocles were included except the one under discus- 
sion—the edition of 1665. This is listed in the catalogue of the sale 
of Jefferson’s books that took place in Washington after his death 
in 1829. 

Of particular interest are the notes found folded in these vol- 
umes. They were written with all Jefferson’s precision, in an infin- 
itesimally small hand, on narrow strips of paper the length of the 
page, somewhat after the manner of certain notes on Locke and 
Milton in the Jefferson papers in the Library of Congress. Obviously 
the annotations of a cultivated man, some are in Greek, some in 
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Latin, in French and in German, the latter in German script. It was 
assumed, quite naturally, that the notes had been made by Jeffer- 
son. Here seemed evidence that he was much more familiar with 
German than had hitherto been supposed. The only extant indica- 
tion that he had studied German is a card, preserved at the Alder- 
man Library of the University of Virginia, on which Jefferson had 
copied, in a far from faultless manner, two German poems. Both 
are in Latin script. Beneath each word is written its English equiva- 
lent, as any beginner is likely to do. 

Unfortunately for this tempting hypothesis, a careful reading of 
the notes revealed the date “ (Feb. 12. 32)” written opposite the 
1333rd and 1334th verse of “Electra,” a date nearly six years after 
Jefferson’s death. Furthermore, the letter V, written in a character- 
istic way and apparently a signature, occurs, in combination with 
the letter S, at the bottom of each page of the notes. On the inside 
of the back cover of the book is a faintly penciled inscription: 
“V. Dec. 3. 31 at the sale of ex-Presid. Jefferson’s Library.” This V is 
identical with the one found in the notes, and leads to the inevi- 
table conclusion that the latter were made by the gentleman who 


bought the books at the Washington sale. 
MARIE KIMBALL 


THE HENRY N. PAUL SHAKESPEARE COLLECTION 


Among the 3,000 and some score volumes presented by Henry N. 
Paul ’84 to the University Library last April there are a number of 
particularly interesting volumes. There is, for example, a copy of 
the magnificently illustrated Boydell Shakespeare in nine volumes. 
There are charming examples of the printers’ art in the Pickering 
and the Chiswick editions, the latter in the Diamond type. There 
are numerous copies of eighteenth century editions of Shakespeare, 
two or more by Theobald—Pope’s “‘piddling Tibbald,” who in spite 
of Pope’s sneer was the first to apply to the text of Shakespeare the 
trained acumen of a classical scholar. Among books which might be 
classed as curiosities we find what may have been a piece of publish- 
ing piracy. It advertises itself as ‘“Plays accurately printed from the 
text of Mr. Steven’s (sic) last edition with a selection of the most 
important notes,—London, printed for Billy Jones’—the name 
seems apocryphal and the edition was actually printed at Leipzig. It 
may have been brought over to England to sell at a cut rate. 

Two American publications are of special interest. One of these 
is the first reprint in this country of Dr. Johnson’s edition of Shake- 
speare. This appeared in Philadelphia in 1795-96, another proof of 
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Van Wyck Brooks’ statement that at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Philadelphia rather than Boston was the literary “hub” of the 
new nation. It was published by Bioram and Madan and as an 
example of early American interest in Shakespeare is one of the 
most valuable books in the Paul gift. Another curious item is the 
so-called first American edition of Shakespeare’s Poems—Oliver and 
Munroe, Boston, 1807. As a matter of fact the Poems had already 
been printed in Philadelphia in 1796. The explanation of the 
statement’ “First American edition” on the title page is probably 
an attempt by Oliver and Munroe to claim precedence over a forth- 
coming edition of the Poems by their rivals, the printers Munroe 
and Francis. The volume in the Paul gift is practically a reprint of 
Francis Gentleman’s edition of the Poems, London, 1774. It in- 
cludes, however, two additional poems: Rosalind, one of Orlando’s 
poems in As You Like It, and Dibdin’s Anne Hathaway. There is 
a full account of this edition in Papers of the Bibliographical So- 


ety of America, 1942. 
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INCUNABULA 


During the past month the Princeton University Library has 
received a valuable gift from the library of the Hon. David A. 
Reed ’oo of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For some years Senator Reed 
has been a discriminating collector and his ability as a scholar and 
a statesman have long been recognized by all who have been asso- 
ciated with him. In George Wharton Pepper’s entertaining auto- 
biography, Philadelphia Lawyer, recently published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Senator Pepper recalls his delight on first being associated 
with Senator Reed, “I gained a colleague with whom to work was 
stimulating and with whom to be associated was an intellectual 
delight. Dave’s mind is, I think, the most alert I have ever seen in 
action and his is a lively wit.” 

Senator Reed’s gift is a Latin Bible printed at Venice in 1476 by 
Nicholas Jenson. Jenson first appeared as a printer in 1470, in 
which year he produced four books. His press was very active in 
1471, much less so in the next few years, but in 1475 resumed its 
activity. On July 19, 1480, the company was reorganized under the 
name of John of Cologne, Nicholas Jenson and Company. Books 
containing his name were issued by this firm until the end of 1481, 
although Jenson died in September 1481. 

Jenson was the world’s first great type designer and is known 
chiefly for his development of a successful Roman type. In this 
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Bible, however, he conforms to the convention of using the Gothic 
type which was the accepted form for theological works, while the 
Roman was used for the classics, poetry, and belles lettres generally, 
The late Douglas MacMurtrie said of Jenson, “If the famous John 
Gutenberg invented the process of printing by movable type . . . 
Nicholas Jenson raised it to its highest artistic level.” 

The present copy is one of the first edition of the Latin Bible 
printed by Jenson. It is also the first of his books with printed signa- 
tures, which he used consistently thereafter. This device for guiding 
the binder in assembling the gatherings of leaves in their proper 
order had been employed to some extent in manuscript symbols 
which were usually cut off by the binder. Hereafter the printed 
signature became the common practice of printers generally. 

This copy is rubricated in red and blue and page one of the 
Prologue is illuminated with gilt. It was bound in polished oak 
boards with morocco back by Douglas Cockerell in 1903. Cockerell, 
a student of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, was selected to repair and 
bind the great Codex Sinaiticus in the British Museum, and is gen- 
erally recognized as an artist of great skill and imagination. 


MINA RUESE 


Besides the Jenson Bible, noted above, the Library has recently 
been able to,add still another volume to its collection of books of 
the Incunabula period—an undated edition of Boccaccio’s De Casi- 
bus Virorum Illustrium, from the first press of George Husner, 
which operated in Strassbourg from 1473 until 1479. With this is 
bound De Fide et Legibus, written by William of Auvergne, Bishop 
of Paris, a medieval philosopher and theologian. This last, printed 
by Giinther Zainer of Augsburg about 1475 is listed in Zainer’s 
second advertisement as the tenth book to come from his famous 
press. Incidentally the original binding of oak boards covered with 
pigskin shows the remains of clasps and is complete with leather 
tabs. The volume bears the mark of ownership of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Saint Peter at Salzburg, disbanded at the end of the eight- 
eenth century when the despotic rule of Joseph II gave the Austrian 
monasteries a death blow. While the good fathers of Salzburg prob- 
ably acquired our volume for the treatise on practical theology, it 
amuses us to imagine that they may have enjoyed the more worldly 
text of Boccaccio’s exposition on the vanity of human affairs. 


A short time ago, Mr. Roscoe R. Koch ’og presented to the 
Library four pieces of Continental paper currency. Three of these 
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bills which bear on the verso the forbidding injunction “To coun- 
terfiet is DEATH,” were printed in Philadelphia in 1777 by John 
Dunlap, who held the distinction of being the first person to print 
the Declaration of Independence. The fourth bill in Mr. Koch’s 
gift came from the press of Hall and Sellers, successors to B. Frank- 
lin and S. Hall, and was issued for the sum of two-thirds of a dollar, 
“According to a Resolution Passed at Philadelphia February 17, 
1776.” 

el Mackay, Curator of the Grolier Club, in his entertaining 
account of early American currency, recently issued as number ten 
of the Typophile Chap Books, mentions the firm of “Hall and Sell- 
ers.” Mr. Mackay tells us that they printed typographic currency 
for the “United Colonies” in 1775, 1776 and 1777 and for the 
“United States” in 1777 and after. Since the issues authorized by 
the Continental Congress were of such large quantities and were 
with so little security, their depreciation reached tremendous pro- 
portions and gave rise to the expression, ‘““Not worth a Continental.” 


We were quite startled recently to have the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin, number 69, called to our attention. 
The volume shown in the illustration on the title-page of that 
leaflet bears the very same ornamental flourish about which we 
raised a query, last April. We appealed to Miss Alice Lerch, Chief 
Bibliographer at the Library of Congress, who identified the 
volume in question as a copy of Cresentius’ De Agriculture, belong- 
ing to the Library of the Department of Agriculture. The book 
itself has not yet been returned from its evacuation hide-out. We 
are grateful to Miss Lerch for telling us that our mark which 
belongs in the knot class appears on a number of volumes in the 
Library of Congress’ Collection of books printed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 


We have found in the Manuscript Collection of the Library, a 
letter, dated July 28, 1758, proposing that a certain Eleazer Whee- 
lock of Lebanon, Connecticut, who is “Noted for his Piety and 
highly and justly esteemed for his Knowledge in the Tongues and 
the Sciences,” should be considered as a possible successor to Jona- 
than Edwards as president of the College of New Jersey. This let- 
ter, addressed to the Reverend David Bostwick, a trustee of the 
College, by Thomas Paine, a religious divine and merchant of 
Boston (not to be confused with the deist author of the Age of 
Reason), suggests that Eleazer Wheelock would do well to “Answer 
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the good and great Design of that Noble Institution which has of 
late been so awfully frowned upon.” We have enjoyed speculating 
upon this proposal but we have concluded that Eleazer did just as 
well for himself by having his memory celebrated, in song, as the 
pious gentleman who entertained the Indians of New Hampshire 
with a “Gradus ad Parnassum, a Bible and a drum and five hun- 
dred gallons of New England rum.” 
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New Notable 


THE question of where to begin is sometimes the most troubling 
one when it is time to record the findings of New and Notable. 
Shall it be the choicest item, or the earliest one, or, again, the one 
with the greatest human appeal which is selected? For this issue, 
it seems especially hard because there is so much to choose from, 
and we finally decide to take the easiest way and begin at the be- 
ginning, with the earliest date. It happens that this book has much 
more than its early date (1588) to make it interesting. Its title, 
as lengthy as any sixteenth century title, seems to be a little treatise 
in itself: A very proper treatise, wherein is breefely set foorth the 
art of Limming, which teacheth the order in drawing and tracing 
of leters, Vinets, Flowers, Armes, and Imagerye and the maner 
how to make sundry syses of groundes to lay Siluer or Gold upon, 
and how siluer or Golde shall be layed or limmed vpon the syse, 
and the waye to temper Gold and Siluer and other mettals and 
diuerse kindes of colours to write or to limme withall vppon 
Velym, Parchment or Paper, and how to lay them vuppon the worke 
which thou intendest to make, and howe to vernish it when thou 
hast done. . . . One could go on, but the reader will by this time 
have a very fair idea of this charming quarto imprinted at Lon- 
don, by Thomas Purfoote, the assigne of Richard Tottill, 1588. 
It is beautifully bound by Riviére in red crushed levant morocco 
with gilt inside dentelles, and the only recorded copy is in the 
Bodleian Library. The very generous fund given by the Class of 
1922 made possible Princeton’s acquisition of this rare work. 
Having begun chronologically, we shall try, in part at least, to 
continue so in recording a work of Theodore de Beze, the French 
reformer and Calvinist theologian—An oration made by Master 
Theodore de Beze .. . Tuesday the IX day of September, 156r in 
the Noonery of Poyssi. Truly gathered and set forth in such sorte 
as it was spoken by the said de Beze [Imprinted at London in 
Powles Churchyarde by Richard Iugge printer to the Quenes 
Maiestie}. It is beautifully printed in black letter and handsomely 
bound in full crushed morocco, making a worthy addition to the 
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Library’s fine collection of books of the period of Montaigne and 
Rabelais which is so well supported by the Le Brun Fund. So far 
as is known, there is no other copy of this title in America. 

Moving into the seventeenth century, we find works of two 
other great reformers which have been added to the Library’s 
resources, a treatise of Nathaniel Fairfax, M.D. and three works, 
all books of epigrams, by Joannis Owen, Oxoniensis Cambro—Bri- 
tanni. The Owen titles are all dated 1612, an evidence of his liter- 
ary fecundity, and are all three entitled Epigrammatum Libri Tres. 
Owen, who was for some years a master at Oxford, was removed 
from his post in 1637 by Archbishop Laud, after which he turned 
to Presbyterianism. Eight or ten years later, his dislike of Pres- 
byterian intolerance, caused him to take up the cause of Inde- 
pendency, and he often preached at Coggeshall and in Parliament 
where he attracted the attention of Fairfax and of Oliver Crom- 
well. The latter was so impressed by a sermon which he preached 
after the execution of Charles I that he took him to Ireland as his 
chaplain, and was responsible for his appointment to the deanship 
of Christchurch, and later to the vice-chancellorship of Oxford. 
In 1652, Owen evolved a plan for a tolerant established church 
to be controlled by lay and clerical commissioners. To get back 
to the Epigrammatum Libri Tres, the titles are differentiated by 
the notables to whom they are dedicated. We have the Epigram- 
matum Libri Tres. Ad Henricum Principem Cambriae Duo. Ad 
Carolum Eboracensem Unus ... Londini. Nicolai de Quercubus 
sumtibus Simonis Waterson. 1612; the Epigrammatum Libri Tres 
with the imprint Londini. Johannis Legati sumptibus Simonis 
Waterson, 1612 Editio Quarto; and the Epigrammatum ad Tres 
Mecaenates Libri Tres. Ad Edoardum Noel, Guilielmum Sidley, 
ad Rogerum Owen. Londini. Nicolai de Quercubus sumtibus Si- 
monis Waterson, 1612. These contemporary editions of Owen are 
very rare indeed and there are no copies of the first and third titles 
recorded in America. The famous Hoe Library had only an Elzevir 
edition. Princeton is extraordinarily fortunate in being able to 
secure all three titles which were bought on general Library funds 
with the help of the Class of 1922 fund. 

The Fairfax title, bought on the Class of 1922 fund belongs to 
the same period approximately as the Owen titles. It is entitled 
A Treatise of the Bulk and Selvedge of the World. Wherein the 
Greatness, Littleness and Lastingness of Bodies Are Freely Han- 
dled. With.an Answer to Tentamine de Deo. by S. P. . .. London. 
Printed for Robert Boulter. 1674 and has been described as a ‘‘do- 
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ing philosophy.” Sir William Osler did not record it in his great 
bibliography. 

A mine of information for the student of Magic, black and white, 
may be found in another seventeenth century book which has been 
acquired on the Romance Seminary Fund. This is Martin del 
Rio’s Disquistiorum Magicarum Libri Sex. Quibus continetur ac- 
curata curiosarum artium, and vanarum superstitionum confu- 
tatio, utilis Theologis, Iurisconsultis, Medicis, Philologis Mogun- 
tiae, Johannem Albinum, 1612. It is a large quarto volume bound 
in old vellum, perhaps not contemporary, but appearing so. To 
anyone studying the history of superstition, and witchcraft, it 
should be an invaluable and fascinating book. 

Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne: or the Recoverie of Jerusalem. 
Done into English Heroicall verse by Edward Fairefax. Together 
with the Life of the said Godfrey. London. John Bill, 1624 is still 
another seventeenth century title worthy of mention. A fine copy 
with a woodcut title and engraved portrait of Godfrey by Pass, it 
was bought with funds recently contributed in honor of Charles W. 
Kennedy who has just retired from the University faculty. His 
friends will be happy to see such a book as this on the Library 
shelves as a tribute to Mr. Kennedy’s years at Princeton as a dis- 
tinguished teacher and scholar. 

It seems to be difficult to get out of the seventeenth century, some- 
how, but here at least is a definite shift of interest—to America—and 
to what the dealer from whom it was bought described as “a corner- 
stone of American Literature.” To be sure, it was published in Eng- 
land, but let the title tell the tale: The Simple Cobler of Aggawam 
in America. Willing to help mend his Native Country, lamentable 
tattered, both in the upper-Leather and sole, with all the honest 
stitches he can take. And is willing never to be paid for his work, 
by Old English wonted pay. It is his Trade to patch all the year 
long, gratis. Therefore, I pray Gentlemen keep your purses. The 
Fourth Edition by Theodore de La Guard. London, 1647. The 
book is a famous satire of the times by Nathaniel Ward, who came 
to Massachusetts in 1634, having been, like John Owen, removed 
from his living by Archbishop Laud, and settled at Aggawam 
(Ipswich). Together with John Mather of Boston he framed the 
first code of laws for New England. This most interesting piece of 
Americana was purchased on the Theodore F. Sanxay Fund. 

At this point we can advance a century and a half and still record 
an item probably almost as rare as the seventeenth century titles 
which have gone before—and in the Americana field at that. Only 
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once since records have been kept (1887) has a complete set been 
sold at auction of Christoph Heinrich Korn’s Geschichte der Kriege 
in und ausser Europa, vom Anfange des Aufstandes der Brittischen 
Kolonien in Nordamerika an. [Niirnberg| 1776-1784. A contem- 
porary account of the American Revolution, to which eleven of its 
thirty parts are entirely devoted, and eleven others considerably 
more than half devoted, it is invaluable source material. A very 
interesting preface contains this passage ‘‘Is this the beginning of a 
new epoch in history? Will they on the other side of the ocean lay 
a foundation towards one of the most powerful states in the world, 
who may, after American ships sail all over the oceans, bring panic 
and terror to Europe? .. .” Remember that this is written by a 
German in the eighteenth century! The third part is prefaced by 
“Being unable to get reliable material and unwilling to copy notices, 
which are evidently lies, this volume is rather short, but we will 
make up for that in later volumes.” This is the volume which deals 
with the causes of the Revolution, with “Bunkershill,” and the 
Continental Congress. The thirty parts, bound in three volumes, 
are illustrated with charts, maps, and portraits, bound in con- 
temporary half vellum, and the whole work is as beautifully fresh 
as if it had just come off the press. All lovers of American history 
who can read German should be fascinated by this work, and the 
charts and maps alone will intrigue those who cannot manage the 
text. The Geschichte der Kriege was purchased with general Library 
funds. 

Three other interesting examples of Americana were acquired 
on the Theodore F. Sanxay Fund, all of them by Robert Rogers: 
A concise account of North America, London, 1765; Journals ... 
containing an account of the several excursions he made under the 
generals who commanded upon the continent of North America. 
London. 1765; and Ponteach: or the savages of America. A tragedy, 
London. 1766. Rogers had a long and shady career which began 
in the French and Indian wars and continued through the Revolu- 
tion. His politics and his personal character were often impugned, 
and with reason, but his life was certainly colorful. Washington 
regarded him as a Loyalist spy, and Congress had him arrested, 
but later paroled. After his release from parole, he joined the Brit- 
ish and was commissioned by General Howe. Ponteach is of some- 
what doubtful authorship, but Rogers was certainly in large part 
responsible for it. 

For the last few years Princeton has been collecting editions of 
James Fenimore Cooper, prices of which have been soaring. Due to 
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the generous gift of Captain Henry C. Remick ’28, the Library 
has added to its Cooper shelves The pilot: a tale of the sea, New 
York, 1823 (this is the first edition); The prairie: a tale, Philadel- 
phia, 1827 (the first American edition); and The borderers, or, 
The Wept of Wish-Ton-Wish, Paris 1829. 

Another item in the field of American literature which will 
excite poetry lovers is the first edition of Emily Dickinson’s first 
book, Poems, Boston, 1890. Edited by her two friends, Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Thomas Wentworth Higginson and appearing 
four years after her death, only five hundred copies were printed, 
so that the book is extremely scarce. It was bought on the Gulick 
Fund. 

Destined to bring a gleam to the eye of the lover of poetry also 
is the very fine collection of first and limited editions of the writ- 
ings of Archibald MacLeish, a collection made by Arthur Mizener, 
now of Wells College. Descriptions of the greater number of these 
lovely little volumes will be found in A catalogue of the first edi- 
tions of Archibald MacLeish which Mr. Mizener prepared for the 
exhibition of his works held in the Yale University Library in 
) 1938. It is a practically complete collection of limited and first 
| editions with many variants, all in beautiful condition with wrap- 
pers intact. Among the choicest items are Einstein, The Black Sun 
Press, Paris, 1929, the first limited edition, of which 100 numbered 


copies were printed on Holland Van Gelder Zonen, and 50 num- 
bered copies on Japanese Vellum signed by the poet (one of each 
l is contained in the collection); New found land: fourteen poems. 


The Black Sun Press, Paris, 1930, the limited edition consisting of 
100 copies on Holland Van Gelder, 25 on Japanese Vellum signed 
, by the poet and 10 hors-commerce (again a copy of each); No- 
} bodaddy: a play, Cambridge, Dunster House, 1926, the limited 
i edition consisting of fifty copies on large paper, numbered by hand, 
1 printed, as was the regular first edition, by the Pynson Printers, 
: with title-page designed by Dwiggins; and Streets in the moon, 
| Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, the limited edition of sixty num- 
n bered copies. In addition to the books, the collection includes 
| twelve letters of MacLeish to Maurice Firuski, of Dunster House, 
concerning his poetry, the typescript and proofs of Nobodaddy, 
the page proofs of The happy marriage, and the mimeographed 


t copy of The fall of the city, used in its original radio production 

by the Columbia Workshop in 1937, and signed by MacLeish, 
of Orson Welles, Burgess, Irving Reis and P. Gordon, with autograph 
O notes by them. 
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So complete a collection of MacLeish’s writings is a charming 
and valuable addition to Princeton’s large and constantly growing 
American poetry resources. The Library purchased on general 
funds the manuscripts and proof sheets together with all of the 
titles not already represented on its shelves, and Mr. Mizener most 
generously presented the others for the Arthur Parris Mizener 
Collection, so that the books he had so carefully collected and 
cared for might be housed together for lovers of MacLeish’s 
poetry to enjoy. 

We have saved until last, to serve as a climax, a gift such as 
Princeton has not had in many years—the collection of Charles 
Lamb, first editions, manuscripts, autograph letters, etc. presented 
by Charles Scribner ’13. It is practically complete and was de- 
scribed, when in Mr. Scribner’s possession as “The finest collection 
of the works of Charles Lamb in private hands in America.” The 
collections of John A. Spoor of Chicago and A. Edward Newton 
were perhaps comparable, but these have now been dispersed, and 
it is scarcely within the realm of probability that such books, let- 
ters, and manuscripts as Mr. Scribner has given to Princeton could 
ever be gathered together again, since the rarest Lamb items have 
practically disappeared from the market. 

This department plans only to deal with the books, as the letters 
and manuscripts are worthy of a more expert hand. Poems on the 
death of Priscilla Farmer, by her grandson Charles Lloyd. Bristol: 
Printed by N. Biggs, 1796 is of the greatest rarity, and this copy is 
a joy to any book lover whether a Lamb enthusiast or not. It is the 
first edition, folio, untrimmed save for the top edge which is gilt, 
with the original marbled wrappers bound in, in full green crushed 
levant morocco. The contribution of Lamb to this volume is “The 
Grandam,” which is headed “The following beautiful fragment 
was written by Charles Lamb of the India House. Its subject being 
the same with that of my Poems, I was solicitous to have it printed 
with them; and I am indebted to a Friend of the Author’s for the 
permission.” The “Friend” was Coleridge. A Tale of Rosamund 
Gray and old blind Margaret, London: Lee and Hurst, 1798 is 
another of the rarer titles, the London imprint being but little 
scarcer than the Birmingham. Then, there is John Woodvil, a 
tragedy ... To which are added, Fragments of Burton, the author 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy. London: T. Plummer, 1802. This 
first edition has the added interest of containing Mary Lamb's first 
appearance in print, by way of the poem “Helen” which appears 
on pages 106-07. The volume is in its original state, bound in rose- 
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colored boards, save for rebacking. The poetical recreations of the 
Champion, and his literary correspondents, with a selection of es- 
says, literary and critical, which have appeared in the Champion 
newspaper, London: Printed at the Champion Press, 1822 contains 
ten pieces by Lamb, and a Latin poem to Haydon probably by him 
(it is signed “Carlagnulus’”’); also a poem signed M. L., possibly by 
Mary Lamb. The title-page is inscribed by J. Thelwall, the editor. 

These are the rarest items in the collection, but there are also 
the well-loved and better known titles—Elia, The adventures of 
Ulysses, Mrs. Leicester's school, Tales from Shakespeare, and so, 
on and on, each one a delight in itself and some for special associa- 
tions. The books will be kept together, all of them labeled with 
a simple and dignified little book-plate reading 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
of the Class of 1875 
Presented to 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


in his memory 
by his son 


In addition to being a beautiful memorial to Charles Scribner ’75, 
they will serve as a testimonial to the generosity of Charles Scrib- 
ner ’13. All who see these lovely books will think pleasantly of 
the two men who built up this fine collection and made it possible 
for Princeton to have so great a treasure. 
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GIFTS 


SINCLAIR Hamilton presented his fine collection of books gathered 
together because of their illustrations by American illustrators. 
The collection is to be described fully in a forthcoming issue of 
the Chronicle. The volumes are now at Forty Mercer Street. 

Arthur M. Mizener ’30 donated several first editions, mostly 
limited, of the writings of Archibald MacLeish. These, together 
with recent purchases, have made the MacLeish collection a nota- 
ble one. A fuller description appears in this issue under N ew and 
Notable. 

Charles Scribner '13, whose Charles Lamb collection is very 
fine, has generously presented those volumes and manuscripts to 
the Library. The manuscripts are to be covered by an article in 
the Chronicle, and more information concerning the books appears 
under New and Notable in this issue. 

The Kenneth McKenzie Fable Collection was enriched by the 
addition of five volumes presented by Laurence R. Carton ’07, and 
C. H. Griffith. These consisted of eighteenth century volumes by 
Gellert, LaFontaine, and Rugeley. Mr. Carton gave six other books 
of English literary interest, also of the eighteenth century. 

Kenneth H. Rockey ’16, from whom have come several interest- 
ing books during the past years, presented thirty-three volumes of 
varied subject matter. The group ranges from a 1544 edition of 
Hesiod to recent books of marine interest. There is an interesting 
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work by William Lowndes, An Essay for Amendment of the Silver 
Coins, London, 1695; also volumes by Astley, Hanway, and Moore, 
dealing with voyages, and published in London in the eighteenth 
century; there is also a diverting volume entitled Amusement 
Philosophique sur le Langage des Bestes, Paris, 1739. 

From Sterling Morton ’o06 came a volume of Peter Heylyn’s Cos- 
mography, London, 1677, as well as several pamphlets and serials 
of current interest; Capt. Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24 gave an inter- 
esting collection of ship’s logs, 1791-1816, and an account book of 
a slave trader; George M. Priest ’94 presented twenty volumes 
mainly of literary and historical interest. 

In addition to these, gifts were received from the following 
Friends since the June 1944 issue of the Chronicle: 


Mr. James S. Armstrong '16, Prof. Gilbert Chinard, Mr. Allison 
Delarue ’28, Prof. Thomas H. English 18, Mr. Robert Garrett 
‘97, Mr. Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o06, Mr. Frederick P. King ’oo, 
Lt. Comm. Wheaton J. Lane ’25, Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth McKen- 
zie, The Hon. J. V. A. MacMurray ’o2, Mr. Dean Mathey ’12, 
Prof. C. R. Morey, Prof. T. M. Parrott ’88, Prof. William K. 
Prentice ’92, Lt. U. J. P. Rushton ’26, Prof. Henry Savage ’15, 
Mr. William L. Savage ’20, Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., Thomas W. 
Streeter, Prof. Willard Thorp, Rev. William H. Tower ’94, Mr. 
Robert M. Van Sant ’07, and Mr. Stephen F. Voorhees ’oo. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


ConTRIBUTIONS for book purchases totalling $2,075.25 have been 
received since those reported in the June 1944 issue of the Chroni- 
cle. These were for the following uses: 


From James H. Hyde, general reading interest. 

Mrs. Allan Marquand, books on art. 

Edward E. Rankin ’og, general book purchases. 

Capt. Henry C. Remick ’28, general book purchases. 

Lt. U. J. P. Rushton ’36, books in American and English 
literature, and for Asher Hinds Memorial. 

Willard Thorp, American literature. 

Estate of Francis H. Payne ’g1, Victorian literature. 

H. Cottier ’22, Franklin D’Olier ’98, Robert Garrett ’97, 
Dr. R. W. Lee ’20, C. F. W. McClure ’88, H. L. Savage 
‘15, Willard Thorp, English literature in honor of 
Charles W. Kennedy ’o03. 
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Additional money for book purchases consisted of additions to 
the capital of the Rushton and Carl Otto v. Kienbusch Memorial 
funds. These increases were made possible through contributions 
from Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6, and Lt. U. J. P. Rushton ’36, 
A new fund was created by W. Frederick Stohlman ’og, in memory 
of his parents C. Frederick and Julia H. Stohlman. The fund is 
intended for purchases in art, music and history. The total re- 
ceived for these three funds is $1,587.62. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE CHRONICLE 


IssuEs of volumes I, II and III are getting low in stock, and if 
any Friends have no special desire to retain them they will be most 
welcome to the Library. The reason for this notice is simply the 
fact that more and more libraries throughout the country are be- 
coming interested in securing and maintaining complete sets, and 
before long we shall be unable to furnish the early volumes. 
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